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sensations. The sensations become combined or associated into groups, and, as time goes on, the groups become larger. One sensation does not suggest one other merely, but several others. These little associated groups of sensations must appear first as islands in the midst of the primitive sensational ocean. They appear, of course, long before any power of speech is acquired; but they, nevertheless, are the foundation of what adults call "matter." We may suppose that the conception of matter originates with the association of certain colour sensations with the sensation of resistance. Other sensations are soon added; and the individual sensations which compose the group are what adults term the " properties of matter."
One of these properties, which is by no means among the earliest to appear, is that of occupying space. A very young child is hopelessly at sea in its attempts to estimate the distances of objects; even objects close at hand are miscalculated, and remote objects present insuperable difficulty. A child will reach for the moon when it is already many months old. The reason for this is that the cluster of sensations which give rise to the idea of distance is somewhat complex. There are, firstly, the lights and shades of the object itself, the brilliancy or dullness of its colours; there is, secondly, the sensation which accompanies particular degrees of convergence of the optical axes; there is, thirdly, the sensation characteristic of the contraction of the muscles wjhich regulate the amount of the convexity of the lenses in the two eyes; and there are others less important.1 All these have to be associated with one another and with the sensation of the muscular effort required to reach the object, before any idea of distance or solidity can be obtained. To an adult, a flat object like a drawing may be made to look solid by artificial production of one of the sensations which enter
1 The great importance of muscular adjustment of the eyes in the perception of space and of matter suggests a biological explanation of the fact that out of the twelve cranial nerves, no fewer than three have an oculo-motor function.